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President’s Desk 


rhe twenty-first anniversary of the foundation of the National Congress of Mothers comes on 
February 17, 1918. The Annual Convention will meet in Atlantic City, N. J., February 26th to 
, March 2d. 
ona — These significant events mark the year, viz.: : : 
1. The joint meeting with the Department of Superintendence N. E. A. in 
Atlantic City, with our own member, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado, President of National 
Education Association, makes this convention of unusual interest. 

2. The appointment of a National Organizer who for three years will give her entire time to 
organization of Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Circles and Child-Welfare Circles. 

The Governor of Kentucky and State Superintendent of Schools, being so certain of the benefit 
of this work, have given the National Congress of Mothers a room in the State Capitol of Frankfort, 
Ky., for the National Organizer, and are supplying her with assistants. 

3. The Committee on National Headquarters, coéperating with the Mothers’ Army and 
Navy Camp Committee, has negotiated the purchase of a suitable building in Washington to be dedi- 
cated to the service of the motherhood and childhood of the nation and to patriotic service to our 
country whenever it is needed. 

At this time the need is t. provide good lodgings and home comforts for the 150,000 boys sta- 
tioned in camps near Washington and for whom no adequate provision has been made. 

The United Service Club established by the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Philadelphia has proved its value because, since it opened August 1, until December 
31, 54,095 boys have availed themselves of the privileges offered, and 11,459 boys have had shower 
baths and comfortable lodging—yet there are not over 62,000 enlisted men near Philadelphia. 

The Baltimore and Waukegan, IIl., Clubs for enlisted men have proved the need that exists 
everywhere for the service of mothers. The splendid patriotic work done in every branch of the 
Congress is too great to record. 

4. The National Congress of Mothers is today the logical medium for reaching all homes, and 
through it every form of coéperation can be given the government at this serious struggle for world 
freedom in which we are engaged. 

Never before was the welfare of children so important. Never before have mothers been called 
on to think and work in home, church, school and state for world welfare. 

5. The establishment of the Home Education Division of the U. S. Bureau of Edacation on a 
permanent basis demands the earnest effort of all who recognize that the homes of the world must do 
constructive work if people and nations are to be great, and regard the rights of others. 

6. Saving the babies and helping the erring children are great duties always, but in war time 

ust demand greater attention of mothers. 

This Convention of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations must 

© up the serious questions of the hour—must prepare to meet the great duties of the present time 
ith united hearts and hands. 

Many of our members cannot attend owing to war conditions and difficulties of travel, but this 

vention is open to every one, and is not to be limited to delegates—for the National Convention 


uld be for inspiration, education and direction of all forces for concerted effort toward definite 
IQS. 


The fact that the Congress meets with the leaders in education of the United States will give 
gates the opportunity to hear men and women of national reputation. 


If no one from your association can attend, why not ask your school superintendent to represent 


if he.or she is going? In that way you can learn what is done from one who was there. 
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Mrs. Sarah W. Leeds, Honorary Vice-President, is chairman of local arrangements. As 


intic 

City is very crewded during Lent it is important to reserve rooms at the hotels at once. Ne. |y all 
are on the American plan. 

With the many demands on women for Red Cross and other service to meet war needs ji ems 

timely to emphasize that the mother of little children is giving the best possible service to the « try 

by taking the best possible care of her children. To leave them to their 0.» de- 

War Work for vices in order to do other work is not required. There are enough wome,, who 

Mothers of Little haveno children who are fre eto engage in the activities which war makes neces-ary. 

Children The care of the children takes precedence of all else for the mother of |ittle 

children. The government recognizes that in exemption of the fathers of families. 

Thrift, economy, right training in the home help the country. Any mother who can help children 


who need it outside her own home nest is doing good patriotic work. 
The lessons of the war point to the necessity of constructive teaching of youth in habit forming 
and right living and thinking. Mothers with little children should conserve their strength and ability 


for their homes; nothing can make up to children the loss of a mother either by death or because she 
chooses outside activities when her children need her. 


The Missouri Branch, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has pre- 
pared and published a ‘‘ Handbook of Information, Programs and Literature for the Use of Its Circles,” 
: ; which is very good. 
a al In writing a letter of suggestions about this booklet Mrs. E. R. Weeks said 
Programs most truly: ‘Our women should be brought to feel that program-making must 
become an art and that raising money, giving socials and even doing philanthropic 
work are incidentals not often to be indulged in.”’ 

Suggestive programs for 1917 take up: ‘‘How the Home can Help the School—How the School 
can Help the Home,’’ The Proper Sanitation of the School, Importance of Wholesome Food for the 
the Growing Child, Punishments, A Child's Right to Health, Thrift, The Problem of Play in School 
and Out, A Nature Meeting, The Laws that Govern School Life in Missouri, Dressing the Growing 
Girl, The Efficient Home-Maker, The Psychology of Childhood. 

References to helpful literature are given, and the recommendation that will do much to inform 
the members and unite them should be emphasized in every state, viz.: 

As soon as a Circle pays it dues and comes into the Congress, the Secretary should send the names 
and addresses of its officers and a list of its members to the National Headquarters to Mrs. Arthur A. 
Birney, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

A National Yearbook containing much valuable information will be sent the president of each 
local circle if this is done. 

When you have an election in your Circle notify the State Corresponding Secretary and the 
National Corresponding Secretary (Mrs. A. A. Birney) of the change of officers. 


Selfishness 


Search history, my boy, and see 

What petty selfishness has done. 
Find if you can one victory 

That little minds have ever won. 
There is no record there to read 

Of men who fought for self alone, 
No instance of a single deed 

Of splendor they may proudly own. 


No man was ever truly great 
Who sought to serve himself alone, 
Who put himself above the state, 
Above the friends about him thrown. 
No man was ever truly glad 
Who risked his joy on hoarded pelf, 
And gave of nothing that he had 
Through fear of needing it himself. 


Through all life’s story you will find 
The miser and his hoarded gold, 
A hermit dreary, and unkind, 
An outcast from the human fold. 
Men hold him up to view with scorn, 
A creature by his wealth enslaved, 
A spirit craven and forlorn, 
Doomed by the money he has saved. 


For selfishness is wintry cold 
And bitter are its joys at last, 
The very charms it tries to hold 
With woes are quickly overcast. 
And only he shall gladly live 
And bravely die when God shall call, 
Is he who gathers but to give, 
And with his fellows shares his all. 
Edgar R. Guest, in the Bulletin 
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“Obedience—Forced or Free 


Obedience—Forced or Free 


BY FREDERICA BEARD 


“I'll have to do as you say ‘cause you're 
bigger'n me, but some day I won’'t.’”’ Such was 
the fiery response of a small son, and a few 
minutes later, the mother was heard to say: 
“Well, | made him do it; I will be obeyed.”’ 

What was gained? A feeling of satisfied 
superiority on the part of a tyrannical ruler, and 
a spirit of opposition on the part of a little rebel. 
Another parent says: ‘I can’t do anything with 
that boy; he won’t obey me; he does just what 
he pleases.””. Anda second rebel is going abroad 
inthe land! Is it likely that either of these chil- 
dren will become a law-abiding citizen? Will 
either of them obey the “inner ought,’’ and grow 
to be a law unto himself, a man of self-controlled 
will? 

A wise thinker once said: ‘The lowest classes 
of society are the lowest, not because there is any 
organized conspiracy to keep them down, but 
because they are lacking in directive power. The 
prisons and reformatories are filled with men who 
are there not because they were evil, but because 
we have not given to every child his inherited right, 
that of being taught to obey. 

Obedience involves more than is often realized 
by those who are training young children in home 
and school. The mere act of complying to the 
will of a superior power is of little value, except 
as it develops a right spirit and a right habit. 
Three kinds of obedience need to be considered 
by parents and teachers: (1) forced or unwilling 
obedience; (2) willing obedience, in the sense 
that from various motives a child wills to obey; 
and (3) a free, glad yielding to law, which is the 
highest kind of obedience. To the last a young 
child can come only gradually. Any obedience, 
however, that does not lead ultimately to this 
highest type has little permanent worth. 

lorced obedience may be necessary at times, 
but if it becomes habitual, it establishes a spirit 
of resentment and rebellion until the forcing 
breaks ‘the will’’; the so-called ‘‘ obedient child”’ 
has no power to direct and control himself, and 
often becomes the cowed, impotent, morally 
weak man; or, if the will is not broken, its owner 
frees himself from authority as soon as possible, 
and throwing down the bars of all restraint, 
starts on the road to ruin. “A child with a 
broken will is not so well furnished for the 
struggle of life as a child with only one arm, or 
onc leg, or one eye. Such a child has no power 
ol strong personality, or of high achievement in 
the world.” By breaking a child’s will we crush, 
lor the time being, his privilege of free choice, 


/ 


1 of leading him to choose in the right direc- 


very young child cannot of course make 
nite choice. Harm is done by an at- 

to have him choose. His wish is too 
ble and he cannot realize its effects. 


To one of five or six years the choice of 
obedience, or disobedience, with the consequences, 
can be given, in matters of proportionately small 
importance. A very simple illustration will 
indicate what may be done. A child is asked to 
take a certain chair; he refuses, saying: “I want 
this one,’’ and the word follows, ‘‘ You must take 
that one, or go to the other end of the room by 
yourself."". To older children an opportunity 
for choice may be frequently given, and they 
will grow in strength if they experience the con- 
sequences of a,good or a bad choice. There will 
be times, however, when it is not reasonable nor 
safe to allow choice. 

A study of the first motives to obedience— 
those which lead a child to will to obey—indi- 
cate how much he may be influenced to a ready 
compliance. The primary motive is trust in his 
parent: a habit of dependence leads a child for a 
time to do what father and mother tell him to do. 
Confidence should be made strong for the sake 
of obedience; the more a little one trusts in the 
love and wisdom of the parent, the more willing 
he will be to obey. Another strong motive is 
that of fear—fear of the results of not doing 
what he is told to do; this may come from an 
association in memory with previous punish- 
ment, and, in some instances, from a possible 
hurt, e. g., Tommie having one day touched the 
hot flat-iron, now obeys the “don’t touch,”’ re- 
membering the hurt that came to him in previous 
touching. A little experience of this kind is 
invaluable; the disobedience brings its own 
punishment without interference from a person, 
and the little one learns that mother knows best. 
Of course, fear may be so employed as to become 
a most unfortunate motive; a child may so fear 
physical force that he obeys solely as a cringing 
slave. Only a few days since, the writer saw a 
four-year-old run to a pile of leaves at the side of 
the road that he might have the fun of tramping 
through them, and his young mother called out, 
‘Next time, if you don’t stay out of that dirt, 
I'll hit you!”” Threats do more harm than good; 
they are generally not fulfilled. Quiet warnings 
will help a child to do what is right, gr suffer 
the consequences. When he finds that obedience 
is more pleasurable to himself than disobedience, 
he obeys; here is the third impelling motive. 

Another most helpful motive is found in the 
fact that a child would rather please than dis- 
please. This desire arises from what is often 
termed ‘good-will.’’ Approbation is pleasant 
and he enjoys a sense of oneness with his mother. 
Public opinion—the approval or disapproval of 
the little circle of which he forms a part—counts 
with a young child in the same way as does that 
of a larger circle with his father. A habit of 
conformity to the welfare of this small com- 
munity, whether it be family or school, will be 
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established partly through the ideal that that 
community holds. ‘We always do,”’ instead of 
“You must,’’ will lead more readily to a desired 
end, and every act of obedience willingly done 
makes more likely another. 

The greatest need is to cultivate, from the 
earliest days, a spirit of obedience. A child 
growing up in an atmosphere of obedience will 
come to recognize law in a way that is impossible 
without such an atmosphere. He will see that 
order—‘‘ Heaven’s first law’’—is a part of obedi- 
ence, for regularity of action is a fulfilment of 
law. ‘‘ The clock says that it is time for us to do” 
thus and so, suggests to a child that all of us 
yield to something that has some control over 
our actions. 

A full and free yielding to law, personified or 
impersonal, can come only after many acts of 
obedience and only when there is some recog- 
nition of the value of law. But all constraint 
must look forward to that time for, as Phillips 
Brooks has said, ‘‘ The only object in bandaging 





We shield our girls. We protect them in every 
possible way. We set their feet upon the path 
of virtue and put forth every effort in our power 
to keep them there. We expect them to go 
right, and when some of them go wrong we de- 
mand to know the reasons why. 

But with our boys it is different. Even the 
words we use in connection with them show that. 
How absurd it would seem to talk about boys 
who have ‘gone astray” or ‘‘stepped from the 
path of virtue’’! 

The feeling of absurdity arises because we do 
not picture them to ourselves as being in the 
“path of virtue.’””, Why should we? We have 
made no real effort to put them there. 

In reality, we do not expect our boys to live 
up to the standard of personal chastity that we 
expect of our girls. The marvel is, not that 
some boys ‘go wrong,”’ as regards sexual moral- 
ity, but that any boys go right. 

This statement may seem extreme, but a care- 
ful analysis of the situation as it really is, and of 
our unspoken, and, it may be, unconscious 
thoughts upon the subject, will prove the right- 
ness of this contention. 

When the little baby boy is laid in his mother’s 
arms, he is just as dainty a human morsel as is 
his little sister. He has the same roseleaf skin, 
the same rosebud mouth, the same silken ring- 
lets, the same heaven-blue eyes. He is clothed 
with garments as fine as hers, and is considered 
as being in no degree less precious. Mother and 


How Can Boys Go Right? 
By A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE OF NEW York City* 


Quoted from Physical Culture Magazine. 


and twisting a man’s crooked leg is th. some 
day it may get a free straightness into it. yhich 
will make it keep its true shape when i: 
free from bandages; a law of liberty inste | of a 
law of constraint. . . . All laws of con-traint 
are useless and cruel unless they are prep 
to and can pass into laws of liberty.”’ 

A step in this direction is seen when a |). left 
entirely to himself chooses to obey the la\, that 
under direction he has obeyed many times |. {ore. 
He is free; there is no imposition from wit out, 
but an inner voice speaks and he yields ‘> the 
ought that governs. As the years of maturity 
are reached “‘a son's nature becomes so fui!, so 
impregnated with the spirit of love and obedience 
that just as soon as it is free, its tendencics set 
that way. ... The law of liberty which has its 
source in his free moral character takes the place 
of the law of constraint. He is obedience and 
so obeys.” 

This is the aim or goal toward which all train- 
ing should look. 
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father unite in worship of this fragment of the 
Divine which has been entrusted to their care, 

They would be most indignant, at this period 
of their son’s life, if any one should dare to sug- 
gest to them that it was not necessary to care for 
this man-child as assiduously as for a woman- 
child. To expose him unnecessarily to danger 
would be considered inhuman. Mother kisses 
his little hurts, smooths the pathway for his 
little feet, and treasures his childish expressions 
of affection with no less devotion than that shown 
any girl-child in the family, while any disaster 
that happens to him is just as much of a tragedy 
as if it happened to his sister. 

One would hardly dare approach the doting 
parent of a baby boy with the disparaging re- 
mark, “Oh, he’s only a boy.”’ 

But let fifteen years pass over the heads of the 
girl and boy, and what is looked upon as a 
tragedy for her is considered of but little con- 
sequence to him. Yet dare any one affirm that 
the disaster to his soul has been any less than to 
hers? 

This is the hideous injustice that our boys 
have to stand up under. How can they live up 
to the highest capacities of their real beings when 
we do not even expect it of them? 

The greatest force in the world is the power of 
public opinion. It is the pressure of the social 
body upon individuals which has brought about 
human advance from a state of savagery to one 
of comparative civilization. 
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Fr centuries, society has laid upon women the 
bur'en of preserving the purity of the race 
through observances of the laws of personal 
chas\ity. Would women have attained so high 
a degree of development in this direction without 
the insistent demand of the social body? There 
is nothing in human history to lead one to such 
a conclusion. On the contrary, all the evidence 
tends to show that, without such social com- 
pulsion, individuals advance but little. 

This is the real reason for the lower moral 
status of men in this regard. Grant that their 
physical impulses, their sex passions, are stronger 
than those of women; so are their powers of self- 
control. 

Man has the strength and ability to control 
and direct these forces of his own nature, but it 
has never been required of him to exercise them. 

We make no preparation for the turbulent 
period of youth. We know that adolescence 
brings with it an onrush of emotions, desires and 
impulses which, under the best of circumstances, 
are almost overwhelming. But we utter no 
word of warning or enlightenment. We allow 
our boys to enter this most important period of 
life utterly ignorant of its tremendous signifi- 
cance. We do not teach them to look upon self- 
control as the true badge of manliness and the 
needed protection for their own future happiness. 

The habit of self-control, to be effective, must 
be established in childhood; but it is in just this 
early period of life that we begin to exercise that 
unjust discrimination which brings such disas- 
trous consequences into the life of the young 
man. 

If the little girl comes home with vulgar words 
picked up from chance companions, we rebuke 
her at once with such severity that she begins to 
realize how far beneath her it is to allow such 
thoughts to sully the purity of her mind. 

3ut if we hear the same words upon the lips 
of the little boy, we content ourselves with a 
caution not to use such words in the presence of 
ladies, with a knowing look at some other adult, 
which he rightly interprets to means that ‘‘ boys 
will be boys,’’ and causes him to feel assured that 
he has found the real road to manhood. 

Blinded by traditional ideals of manliness, we 
are apt to look upon such experiences as a neces- 
sary part of the growing-up process. We fail to 
see the tragic consequences involved in this be- 
clouding of the crystalline purity of the boy’s 
mind. We even forget that there ever was a 
time when his outlook upon life was as sweet 
and pure and clean as his baby sister’s, and 
gradually accept it as inevitable that there should 
be .n undercurrent of evil thought in his con- 
sciousness which, for the good of the community, 
must be kept hidden save when he is alone with 
oth rs of his own sex. 

The nastiness that holds dominion over the 
mi. |s of the schoolboys of today is not to be laid 
att eir door. Had their thoughts been directed 
int. right channels by their parents from early 


babyhood, had that divine curiosity which delves 
into all the facts of human existence been 
met with explanations of the marvels of our 
bodily dwelling and the vital importance of all 
its functions to human life, there would have been 
no vacant mental areas for the reception of dis- 
torted information and disgusting suggestions. 
It is the parents, not the children, who are really 
to blame. 

The harm that is done through impure words 
and suggestions is incalculable. Before ever 
the racial impulses have come into activity, the 
inhibitory forces intended for their control have 
been so greatly weakened that they are almost 
powerless when the development of the adoles- 
cent period takes place. The repetition of im- 
pure suggestions has opened up brain cells and 
made connecting paths which tend to lead the 
individual into wrong acts even before the period 
of special temptation has been reached. 

What hope is there for one whose moral fiber 
has been sapped thus early to resist the force of 
the new powers that awaken within him? His 
weapons of defense have been swept away before 
ever the battle begins. 

The importance of guarding the period of 
childhood from impurity of thought and act can- 
not be overestimated; yet how many parents are 
taking advantage of their wonderful privilege to 
lay the foundation for a life of purity and self- 
control? 

Only four parents out df every one hundred. 

This is not a guess; it is a statement of fact. 

It is one of the many valuable facts gathered 
by Dr. M. J. Exner, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, through a series of questions 
sent out to 948 college students. From their 
answers we now know what formerly we could 
only surmise. 

Of all the residents of a community, the parents 
who send their boys to college are naturally 
looked upon as the most enlightened. We would 
therefore expect that they would be most awake 
to their sons’ need of special instruction in mat- 
ters pertaining to sex. Yet from this study we 
learn that 96 per cent. of these wide-awake 
parents shirked their great responsibility and 
failed to protect their sons through right instruc- 
tion given in time. 

Not that they were entirely oblivious to their 
sons’ needs in this direction. Twenty-two per 
cent. of them gave their sons some teaching and 
the lads also received help from literature and 
lectures, and in high school and college. All 
but four per cent. of the wholesome teaching, 
however, came after they had reached the age of 
puberty. 

And what had they been doing all this time? 
Sitting around in glass cases, waiting to be en- 
lightened? 

Ah, no! Boys don’t grow up in that way, nor 
will the forces of evil show that consideration for 
their youth and innocence which has acted as 
such a check upon the activities of the parents. 
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Ninéty-one per cent. of these boys received 
their first striking impressions about sex from 
unworthy sources, and in all but four per cent. 
of these cases, before the age of puberty. Sixty- 
three per cent. of them received this knowledge 
before their eleventh year, while the average age 
at which the first permanent impressions were 
received was nine and a half years. 

Think of that, you parents who consider your 
boys too young and too innocent for you even 
to answer the questions they ask you! Your 
false modesty is holding you back and turning 
your boys over to influences that will mar their 
thought and life for all time. 

For the evil done is not limited to the realm of 
thought alone. Listen! Sixty-two per cent. 
of these young men admit that they had begun 
some form of sexual practice before the age of 
fifteen; that is, before the age of puberty. The 
average age at which some form of sexual prac- 
tice was begun was thirteen years! 

Dr. Exner’s comments upon these facts are 
most illuminating. 

“The fact which here most challenges atten- 
tion is this: that sixty-two per cent. of these 
college men had begun some form of sexual prac- 
tice before the age of puberty, before the period 
in which the sexual life develops into conscious 
activity, before sexual impulses and desires be- 
come pressing. This is the direct and terrible 
answer to the questions relating to the sources 
and the effects of the earliest sex impressions in 
childhood and youth. 

“While as a rule we do not have conscious sex 
impulses up to the time of puberty, we do have 
a natural interest in sex matters. We have al- 
ready shown that this spontaneous interest can 
readily enough be directed into wholesome and 
safeguarding channels with right and timely 
education. But we also see from these studies 
that this natural and very early interest is more 
easily and more seriously misdirected than any 
other instinct. The conditions here shown in 
the lives of these college men are for the most 
part the result of precocious stimulation of sex 
interest and of the early misdirection of the sex 
instinct through unfortunate sources of informa- 
tion and appeal.”’ 

This is the vital fact for parents; this it is 
which should teach them the necessity of getting 
in their work in the way of right instruction in 
time to head off all approach of evil. Prevention 
is the great essential. After the impress of evil 
suggestion is received by the plastic brain, it 
becomes almost impossible to remove it. 

Moreover, although much of the information 
given from responsible sources, as reported in 
this study, was meager and crude, ninety per 
cent. of the men state that the influence upon 
them was distinctly good. What the result 
might have been had the instruction been given 
adequately and in time, we can only surmise; 
but we will be safe in saying that fully three 
fourths of the undermining vulgarity of boyhood 


would be done away with, and our boy 
given a fair chance to enter young manhox 
in thought and life. 

We will never have a chance to know w). it our 
men might be until we give to them a chtly 
protected childhood, guarding them wi. . the 
invincible shield of true knowledge. 

The temptations from within which t!.. boy 
has to meet in the period of adolescence «re jn 
themselves difficult enough to master; for « has 
the impulses of a man and the will-powe: of a 
boy. But as though that were not sufficient, we 
allow his pathway to be surrounded with al! sorts 
of additional temptations. It is not alone that 
those who would make money from the sex- 
instinct are constantly endeavoring to stimulate 
the sex-appetites in order to secure a larger pat- 
ronage for their attractions. Even in vood 
society, as we call it, similar allurements are 
spread out before him. Our young and innocent 
girls are allowed to dress in ways which compel 
even the most pure-minded to exert an extra 
amount of self-control not to receive unpleasantly 
suggestive impressions. Their manners may, 
alas! increase the difficulty, and put their own 
good name as well as the virtue of the young 
man into a condition of real danger. 

Why do we allow these things? Why do not 
parents teach their daughters to be a source of 
strength and inspiration to their men friends, 
instead of a source of weakness and temptation? 

All has not been done, however, to undermine 
the boy’s power to resist temptation. There 
remains the insidious attack of those who tell 
him that his physical welfare demands that he 
shall at once begin to use these sex powers which 
have just begun to awaken within him. No 
matter if this course of procedure on his part 
means the moral destruction and social degrada- 
tion of another individual. That is a small 
matter compared with his own physical well- 
being. Terrifying consequences are held up 
before him as inevitable if he disregards this bit 
of advice. 

What hope remains for the boy's virtue after 
this attack has been made upon it, especially 
when, as is sometimes the case, these words fall 
from the lips of a father? There are even fathers 
so benighted as to think they are fulfilling a 
parental duty when they personally induct their 
sixteen-year-old boy into a life of sexual irregu- 
larity! 

What hope is there, I repeat, for the young Boy 
under such conditions? How can boys go right, 
when even their own parents refuse them the 
chance? 

Let it be understood, once for all, that this 
pernicious theory of the physical necessity of 
man is an exploded theory. The latest facts of 
science prove beyond a doubt that there is abso- 
lutely no danger to a young man in a life of con- 
tinence, and the most horrible consequences are 
imminent whenever a departure is made from 
the life of chastity. 
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Do Not Hide Your Light Under a Bushel 
By MRS. HENCE ORME, Chairman of Pressand Publicity 


‘| here was a time in the history of our country 
when the newspaper was not read in the home 
is today. The men of the community 
gathered at the country store and one man read 
the paper while the others were eager listeners. 
It was not considered nice for women to read 
newspapers or to discuss topics of general in- 
terest. Men and women did not talk over 
affairs of state as they do today, and woman was 
not permitted to even gain a knowledge of affairs 
outside of her home. Home was her sphere and 
she neither sought nor cared to know of what 
went on outside her own four walls. 

But times have changed, and women gradually 
were released from household work by the inven- 
tion of modern machinery, which did the work 
for her much more quickly and even better than 
she could have done it. Thus with time on her 
hands she began to look around her, and to see 
that there was a great big interesting world out- 
side of her home, and finally she was brave 
enough to take up the task, and to have a part 
in shaping the affairs of men. With this new 
interest came a desire to learn what other women 
were doing, and so women took to reading papers 
and magazines, and the result has been far- 
reaching. Women everywhere are alert to the 
larger happenings of the day, and it is hard to 
find a home now where there is not some kind of 
reading material. Truly the press has been and 
is still the university of the people and each 
year it becomes more powerful. 

If new sentiment is to be created the press is 
ready to help; if news is to be disseminated the 
press is ready; if a great convention is to take 
place the press again comes to our aid. What 
happens in one corner of the world becomes local 
news inside of twenty-four hours by the aid of 
the Associated Press. 

ut there are certain things the press asks of 
us. First it asks that what we send for print 
must be news, not opinions. We must remem- 
ber that a disinterested public is to be won. 
There are three processes through which the 
mind proceeds to action—first to know, second 
to think, then to act. What we need now more 
than anything else is to get the work of the Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions before the public, and to convince them 
that we are doing a work that no other organiza- 
tion can do. 

\Ve must remember in getting a copy ready for 
th. press that the public is not interested in a 
report of the business session, nor do they care 
alout the details of the meeting. Short spicy 
iti ns of real news will be gratefully received by 
most editors. Let ‘editorial stuff’? alone—the 
e tor can attend to that. 

here should be dignity, simplicity and force 
ur press work, in order to bring an answering 
ight, and to influence the uninformed. 


as it 


Never apologize through the press, but always 
report in an optimistic spirit the best of every 
meeting. That will advertise our work, and 
Abe Martin, of Hoosier fame, says: ‘The feller 
who don’t advertise may know his own business 
but nobuddy else does.’’ While this is a bit of 
humor from the pen of our famous Kin Hubbard, 
it is nevertheless true. The press voices and 
moulds public opinion, the daily newspaper 
reaches everybody, and if we grow as we should 
we must get before the public eye. 

Select for press chairman an educated, inter- 
ested woman, one who can and will write. One 
who can go to an editor, and not only get an 
audience with him, which is very easy, but one 
who will command his respectful attention, and 
who will be able to convince him that our work 
is important, and that the public is being de- 
prived of a great source of enlightenment and 
benefit by not knowing about the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Complimentary remarks that are sincere often 
help, tact is always advisable. 

In reporting a special meeting, be sure to get 
the core of the story, dwelling on what has been 
of paramount importance at that particular 
meeting. Make that the pivot of the report, 
and above all get your story in on time. 

A factor in our national life, overlooked by 
many today, is the rural press. Few realize how 
much reading is being done by the rural dwellers, 
nor do we realize how much they want the best 
that our civilization can offer. It has been the 
privilege of your chairman to journey over much 
of the rural territory of her state, and she has 
found that the women on the farms are not for- 
getting to develop, and that they are doing an 
amazing amount of good reading. Many 
mothers are already taking the reading course 
offered by the government, and in which we are 
interested, by virtue of having our own Mrs. 
Schoff in that department with Dr. Claxton. 
I have found rural people alive to the situations 
of the day, and rural editors will often take 
“copy stuff’’ which the busy and larger dailies 
have to refuse on account of space.s By all 
means do not overlook the influence of the rural 
press, and your chairman must say that the rural 
work appeals to her most strongly, and she feels 
that whatever we do in the way of development 
in the next few years, we must not forget the 
rural schools. The rural press, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and farmers’ institutes are the agencies 
through which we must work, and it has been 
our experience that where we could get an audi- 
ence with the teachers, the cause gained many 
friends. The trouble has been too little pub- 
licity, and when the message of the Congress is 
brought to the teacher, and put forth in the 
broad way, the result is always organization. 
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PLAN OF WoRK FOR DEPARTMENT 

One of the most important things in any work 
is the getting of the work before the public in an 
intelligent way. No matter how splendid the 
work or how efficient the workers, if the public 
does not know about them they might as well not 
be. The need of press work in the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
become apparent from the fact that the work has 
grown and demands are made on the workers 
everywhere, and unless the reading public can 
know about the things for which we are striving, 
our striving is in a measure in vain. Just now 
everybody is reading, and what they read has a 
great influence on what they do. In many in- 
stances we have met with women who are active 
in the Parent-Teacher Association locally, who 
did not know of the state or national bodies. 
Such a condition is due to but one thing and that 
is lack of publicity. 

What we need first of all in each state in the 
Congress is a Press and Publicity Chairman, 
willing to codperate fully with the national chair- 
man in getting in touch with the newspapers all 
over this country. There are four avenues 
through which we can work: the local city press; 
the county press; the Associated Press and the 
Western Newspaper Union. 

Each state chairman should try and get in 
touch with each district chairman, and ask for 
reports of district and city federation meetings, 
and get them to the press as soon after they occur 
as possible. 

Your national chairman wants all the news 
you have that can be worked into a story for the 
Associated Press. If a state president has any 
new plans, or if she has accomplished something 
hitherto undone, let us have it. 

If possible get space from your local editor, 
and then see that the half column or whatever 
he gives you is always full of mews. No editor 
wants to reserve space for an organization, and 
then have them fail to fill that space even once. 
He wants his columns filled with news, and will 
be glad to give you space if you will do your part. 
A newspaper is a business, and the office is a 
business office and time is one of the most valu- 
able things in that office. If we expect to inspire 
confidence in the editor we must be courteous, 
prompt and efficient. 


In reporting a meeting, be sure and ge: hat 
the speaker said. A press chairman uld 
always carry her pencil and pad with her. ert- 
ness should govern her, and if thisruleisob: ved 
she will always be seeing and hearing som: | ing 
that will make good newspaper copy, and ‘hat 
will help to extend the influence of the ‘ on- 
gress. 

Always remember this, that what may see 1 of 
very little importance to us may serve to si? ju- 
late a weaker individual. Deep-rooted in the 
hearts of women everywhere there will alway be 
the mother love, and things that are helpfu! to 
one group of mothers will often find a responsive 
chord in other mother hearts if they can only 
hear of them. : 

Whatever you do, do it as a member of the 
Congress. One district chairman in one state 
got in touch with the women reporters on her 
city daily, and whatever this chairman did was 
done as a member of the Congress. Whenever 
this chairman’s name appeared in the columns 
of this paper it was always as chairman of that 
district Parent-Teacher Association. At first 
the work of the Congress was not known at all 
in that district, not very well known in the state, 
but gradually by plenty of advertising people 
came to know that there was a district branch of 
the Congress and that some one had it very much 
on her heart, until now this organization is a 
recognized force in that part of the state, and 
the Congress has an established reputation 
among the women’s organizations of the dis- 
trict. It was considered of so much importance 
that when the drive for the Y. W. C. A. fund was 
being planned the Y. called in this district chair- 
man and her workers, and gave them a luncheon, 
and they in turn raised a goodly sum for the Y. 

Finally, your chairman wants to serve—‘ The 
most good to the most people’’ is our motto. 
“But help cometh from afar,’’ so after all she 
will have to depend upon the president of each 
state and the press chairman of each state, and 
the officers of the national. Without this help 
she can do nothing; with it she will do her best 
to advance the work of the Congress and to this 
end she has given up all other organizations. 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND., 


RovuTE D, Box 313. 





R The Seed 


God sows the selfsame truth 
In every heart, 

A seed from which at birth 
A plant doth start, 

And every plant a different 
Blossom shows, 


According to the soil 
Wherein it grows. 


Condemn no creed, 
Dig deep beneath the sod, 
And at the root, shoulds’t 
Find the Truth of God. 
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Home Education Division of U. S. Bureau of Education 


The Home Education Division of the U. S. Bureau of Education 


JANUARY, 1918 


lhe U. S. Bureau of Education, through the 
cooperation of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, established 
the Home Education Division in May, 1913, 
for the purpose of helping parents in the care and 
training of their little children, of furthering 
parents’ education, of helping boys and girls who 
have left school but are still at home to further 
their education and to create a closer coéperation 
between home and school. 

lhirty-five hundred county superintendents 
were asked to furnish the names of two women 
in each of their school districts, who might be 
willing and able to coéperate with the Bureau of 
Education by calling meetings of teachers and 
parents and discuss the problems of child welfare, 
by distributing literature and by any other 
means assist in carrying out the policies of the 
Bureau in making the homes a better place to 
grow up in, 

About 25,000 women were enlisted in this way 
as coéperators, during 1913-14. This list has 
increased annually until the present time. There 
are now about 75,000 women who are ready to 
help in the work at any time. Added to these 
are the one hundred and twenty thousand women 
organized to work exclusively for child welfare, 
in the National Congress of Mothers, and this is 
an indication of the strength of the force which 
is working exclusively for child welfare. 

Educational material was necessary for this 
work and was furnished by agencies having such 
material already prepared as far as_ possible. 
The ‘‘Care of the Baby,”’ prepared by the Public 
Health Service, was sent to thousands of young 
mothers, and for the formation of parent-teacher 
associations the National Congress of Moth- 
ers furnished a pamphlet on “How to Organize 
a Parent-Teacher Association.’’ Many organi- 
zations have come into existence as the result of 
this service. 

The nature of the requests coming to the 
Home Education Division pointed to the much- 
felt need of a systematic plan of home reading. 
The following extracts will give an idea of the 
area over which this need was felt: 

Sulphur Springs, Ga.: ‘Will appreciate any 
literature you can furnish us.”’ 

Newton, Ill.: ‘Am interested in the older 


girls and boys who have quit school and would 
be glad to receive literature.”’ 

Goldsboro, Md.: ‘‘ Most of our boys and girls 
leave school when they have finished the 8th 
Grade. . . . They would be glad to get some help 
to further their education at home.”’ 

Monument, Kans.: ‘I need something to help 
me raise my boys.”’ 

Dallas, Ore.: “‘Suggestions as to a course of 
reading for girls and boys, ages ranging from 
fourteen to eighteen years but not able to con- 
tinue school.” 

Cathey, Calif.: ‘‘There is a crying need for 
such reading matter here in this rural district.’ 

Camden, Miss.: ‘I have a boy (and there are 
a lot of others). I would be glad to have a 
course of reading for them.”’ 

Rives, Tenn.: ‘‘ Would like a list for home 
reading.” 

To meet this need the National Reading 
Circle was formed. One course was prepared 
for parents with special reference to the needs of 
young mothers and the physical and moral de- 
velopment of little children. 

Other courses were prepared for readers who 
wished to become better acquainted with the 
great literature of the world. These courses are 
listed as follows and may be secured free from 
the Bureau of Education: 

1. World’s Literary Bibles. 
. Great Literature. 
3. Reading Course for Parents. 
. Miscellaneous Course for Boys. 
. Miscellaneous Course for Girls. 
. Thirty Books of Great Fiction. 
. American Literature. 
10. American History. 

A certificate has been given to all who read 
under direction any one or more of these courses. 

Membership of the National Reading Circle 
has now reached over 6,000 readers. 

Interest in this work has been evidenced from 
the beginning and the correspondence has in- 
creased in volume. During the first year of its 
existence over 40,000 homes were reached, second 
year 82,000, third year over 130,000 and during 
the past year 206,000, making a total of over 
450,000 homes which have been reached by the 
Home Education Division with some kind ot 
educational material. 
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The girls in my high school were a pale, list- 
less, enervated lot. The physical-culture exer- 
cises did not help to remedy this, for in spite of 
entreaty or sarcasm, they took them in a languid 
way—on sufferance. I used to laugh as I 
watched them take the exercises, thinking of that 
old proverb, ““One man may lead a horse to 
water, but twenty cannot make him drink.”’ 

They lacked poise, animation, vigor: and the 
study of Latin, mathematics or literature was 
powerless to help. In fact those very old ogres 
demanded what little energy and strength the 
girls had. 

I decided to try if play would not complete 
what study, food, sleep and work could not fully 
accomplish. 

We organized an athletic association and 
started basket-ball. 

I can see the bunch, yet, the first few times we 
played. It was a sight to cause men and angels 
to weep. (Do angels weep?) At first the ball 
was the only animate thing on the floor, but 
gradually my girls came to life. The lure of the 
game drew them out of their indifference. 
Awakened now and excited, but every girl for 
herself, no team work. All wanted to play star 
part—center and forward. No one wanted to 
be guards. 

My next problem was noise. No self-control. 
Shrieks resounded from one end of the gymna- 
sium tothe other. You might have thought that 






The child who is neglected may be homely, or 
ill-natured, or unattractive in some other way. 
The bright, forward children are often petted 
and made much of—spoiled by overmuch petting 
and attention—while the unattractive child is 
soured by neglect. 

What is the trouble? Lack of vision, for we 
see our neighbor’s child as the child now is, but 
fail to see what the child may yet become with 
fair treatment and a right chance. Many an 
unattractive child will bud and blossom as the 
roses bloom under the stimulus of fair, impartial 
treatment. 

The saddest case of all is the child who is neg- 
lected in the home, where conditions, and en- 
vironment, and character of parents, all combine 
to smother the good and bring out the evil which 
is as yet latent and unformed in the child; the 
good ready to respond to tactful personality and 
heart of love; the evil also ready to break its 
chains and go out a savage, unfettered tiger in 
the world, in response to suggestion, cultivation, 
and example. 

Many a bad boy would be good if he had half 
a chance; if some of us only had faith enough to 
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The Child Who is Neglected 






some one was being murdered, or a mouse 
running about the room. If they lost the | 

a scream; if they failed to make a basket, a \ I, 
if they were fouled, an argument; if they \ 
self-praise. 

Certainly we had obtained animation, acti 
but oh, my! the cure was worse than the disea ec. 

The team that won bragged exultantly: the 
team that was defeated sulked and accused the 
referee of partiality. 

Gradually things calmed down. The girls 
acquired repression, self-control, teamwork. 
They learned to be sweet-tempered, undemon- 
strative when losing and modest and unboast/{ul 
when winning. 

Healthy color crept into their cheeks and ani- 
mation into their faces. Their scholarship im- 
proved. There was a soundness, a suppleness, 
a poise which they had obtained by playing 
basket-ball. It would have been a good adver- 
tisement for physical culture, to have photo- 
graphed them before and after taking. 

We played other high school teams and I was 
proud of my girls whether they lost or won. 
Clean, skilful play. No sulks or tricks. Gen- 
erous in praise of their opponents. 

They had learned, for life I think, the wonder- 
ful lesson of solidarity. 

I may be a pathfinder, a blazer along an un- 
trodden path, when I affirm there are latent 
powers in play which we have entirely overlooked. 


is 
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really believe he would make good, and tell him 
so. Sprinkle a little of the water of encourage- 
ment on one of these human plants and watch 
it grow. It is even so with the men, who are 
but children of a larger growth. 

“We are going to make a man out of you yet, 
Jack,’’ said Lord Shaftesbury, as he placed his 
hand affectionately on the shoulder of a laboring 
man who was a heavy drinker. All that was 
good in that man rose up in response to the touch 
of love and he became an earnest Christian man. 

Said a Christian teacher: ‘I had a so-called 
bad boy in my school. He had been in the 
reform school and he was shunned and pointed 
out as a bad boy. I felt sorry for the lad. | 
took pains to speak to him, to treat him kindly 
I gave him opportunities to do little things for 
me. When water was needed I would say: 
‘John, will you please get some water for us?’ 
From first to last that so-called bad boy gave me 
no trouble whatever. He was responsive to my 
slightest advances» he seemed to delight in doing 
the smallest errands for me.” 

Fortunate the man or woman whose heart 
goes out to the neglected child. Active, tactful 
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sym athy and help is what the child needs. 
Not scolding, but planning; not idleness, but 
activity, will work for the betterment of the 


child. There are untold possibilities in a neg- 
lected child. Are we helpers or hinderers of the 
child? 


State Child-Welfare Commissions 


| he request made six years ago by the National 
Congress of Mothers to the Governor of every 
state to appoint a Child-Welfare Commission 
to study every phase of life in the state that 
afle-ts or concerns childhood, to correlate and 
to fill in the gaps which make our present con- 
ditions so incomplete, is bearing fruit. 

Governor West of Oregon and Governor Hunt 
of \rizona complied with the request, and Mrs. 
Robert H. Tate, Dr. M. H. Cardwell, Mrs. E. 
Clyde Apperson, Dr. Geo. Rebec and Superin- 
tendent L. R. Alderman were appointed for 
Oregon. 

sovernor Withycombe was so impressed with 
the good work done that he increased the support 
given. 

Mrs. Tate makes the following suggestions for 
State Child-Welfare Commissions after serving 
as chairman of the first Child-Welfare Commis- 
sion under the administration of two Governors. 

1. That the appointment be made by the 
Governor, through legislative enactment. 

2. That five members constitute the 
mission. 


Com- 


3. That the Governor be ex-officio member. 

4. That no salaries, at least for the first two 
years, be paid, but a small sum be appropriated 
to meet the expenses of the members. 

5. The amount for expenses could be governed 
only by the size, population, etc., of the state. 

6. That the purpose be to make a survey as to 
the facts and necessities of the child situation; 
to report to the legislature and offer recom- 
mendations. 

7. That the Commission seek the coéperation 
of experts from the State University and other 
agencies so as to insure more intelligent judg- 
ments, and to obtain a broad vision of the whole 
field of child welfare. 

s. That the personnel of the Commission be 
judiciously selected by the Governor, and in- 
clude a leading educator, an expert physician 
and a practical parent. Not less than two 
women should be appointed. 


g. The chairman of such a Commission should 
be able to give considerable time to the work and 
should not be hampered in any way by political 
affiliations. 

Michigan has created a Child-Welfare Com- 
mission by an act of the 1917 legislature. 

It will be a permanent commission and is com- 
posed of three members, who are appointed for 
two years by the Governor. 

Humphrey S. Gray, of Benton Harbor, is 
chairman; Fred M. Butzel, Detroit, and Miss 
Bina M. West. 

Apparently the Michigan Commission does 
not intend to give personal study to the work, 
for it has engaged the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to make the survey. 

According to the terms of the act it is the duty 
of the commission to ‘‘study and investigate the 
social and economic environment of children, 
with particular reference to their home and 
neighborhood surroundings; the influences to 
which children are subjected in and about their 
homes and schools; the conditions under which 
children are forced or permitted to perform labor 
in their homes or elsewhere, with or without 
remuneration; the relationship between children 
and parents and the fitness and ability of parents 
to care for children, supervise their education, 
control their morals and fit them to become useful 
and law-abiding citizens, and the remedies that 
should be applied by the state and other public 
bodies for the amelioration and improvement of 
such conditions as may indicate the need for 
alteration and correction. It shall further be 
the duty of said commission to report at least 
thirty days prior to the assembling of each suc- 
cessive Legislature of the state, to the Governor, 
a resumé of the work of the commission together 
with recommendations for such legislation as the 
commission may consider necessary to advance 
the physical well-being of children, which recom- 
mendations may be transmitted by the.Governor 
to the ensuing Legislature.” 


The Rock of Monogamy 


‘nly people who, even though they live in the 
ist of civilization, are essentially hermits in 
it can ignore the fact that public opinion on 
matters that relate to marriage and parent- 
id is obviously undergoing changes not only 
practice but in fundamental conceptions of 
noral theory. On the other hand the swift 
uges for which the revolutionists clamor fail 
e realized. Any conscientious effort to find 


out why will lead the investigator to the dis- 
covery that while the surface of marriage ethics 
is tossed about like a wind swept sea, the funda- 
mental principles upon which monogamy is 
established remain as undisturbed as the sea a 
thousand fathoms beneath the surface.—From 
“Those Who Marry,”’ by Gordon Reeves in Decem- 
ber Physical Culture. 

















What are the qualities that make a person 
“livable with,’’ as we say? 

Is not the fundamental one respect for our 
own rights and for the rights of others? And is 
not one side of the question equally as important 
as the other? 

If my child must respect certain rights and 
privileges which belong to me as a parent, then 
I must respect rights and privileges that belong 
to him. 

One of the first marked traits a child develops 
as soon as he is able to play with others is want- 
ing to have things for his very own. He quickly 
learns the ‘‘mine’’ and ‘“‘thine’’ of things and 
especially the ‘‘mine.”’ It is my book, my 
rattle, my ball, and great is the uproar when he 
is requested to share his property rights with 
another. At this stage young mothers are often 
given to discouragement and make such remarks 
as, “I do not know what I[ shall do with my boy. 
I fear he has an extremely selfish disposition. 
He refuses to let any other child so much as 
touch any of his playthings.’ But wait, dear 
Mother, remember that instincts are crude when 
they first appear and must be wisely and patiently 
trained. 

Let us first respect the child’s rights and say: 
“Yes, it is your ball, but won’t you let your little 
friend play with it?”’ 

By following this method we shall find the 
child becoming more and more aware of his 
playmate’s as well as his own rights. He will 
share his favorite blocks with another not be- 
cause some grown-up in authority says ‘‘ You 
must,’’ but voluntarily because he respects the 
rights of another to share in his play. The idea 
does not formulate itself in his little mind in so 
many words perhaps, but it is the response that 
follows from instinctively recognizing that he is 
being given his due and that it pays to mete out 
like measure to another. 

The general idea of the kindergarten is just 
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that—of recognizing the child as an indivi: 
having rights, and of training this individua! 
by allowing it to express itself voluntarily. 

Of necessity this expression must be guided 
and guarded, so that the best qualities of self 
find the readiest expression. Children are quick 
to accept the standards of living that we are 
privileged to set them, quick to respond to the 
frown or the smile and slow to question where 
they are accustomed to receive justice. 

At no time of life so much as in childhood is the 
opportunity given to bring out and establish 
traits of character that make for a sound man- 
hood or womanhood. 

One of the greatest opportunities within reach 
of all mothers is through the medium of story- 
telling. Stories interest children enormously, 
absorbing the entire attention for the time being. 
They establish a bond of mutual sympathy be- 
tween the story-teller and the listener. They 
teach lessons of bravery, unselfishness, kindness 
and a regard for truth, with no seeming effort 
in those directions. They also develop the 
imagination. When we stop to think that every 
invention we have, every great effort accom 
plished, was first developed in some individual 
mind through the aid of the imagination, we will 
do everything we can to foster this great power 
in our children. 

Every child who has the opportunity of at- 
tending a well-organized kindergarten has a 
distinct advantage over one who is denied such 
an opportunity. While the kindergarten idea 
may to some extent be carried out by the mother 
in the home, much additional training is afforded 
the child by coming in contact with groups of 
children of similar age, and by spending two or 
three hours daily under the guidance of the 
trained worker, whose efforts are all aimed at 


developing what is brightest and best in his un- 
folding life. 








“Do Your Bit”’ 


“Do your bit” in hoeing, 
“Do your bit’’ in sewing, 
Do not be a shirk. 
“Do your bit”’ in knitting, 
All this makes you fitting 
For our war-time work. 


“Do your bit” in saving, 
Though you may be craving 
Things you think you need. 

Keep you heart at praying, 


While your hands are haying, 
- Blesséd be your deed. 


Though your heart be breaking 
Don’t let on it s aching, 
Just hold on to ‘‘grit,”’ 
“Do your bit’’ in smiling, 
Though you're over-toiling, 
Each “bit” helps a “bit.”’ 
E.ise TRAUT. 


























ar Sir: I received to-day a gift of tobacco 
an’ cigarettes through the Over-Seas Club and 
bearing your name as the donor. Allow me to 
thank you, Sir, for your kindness, and also to 
give you not a brilliant description of the Euro- 
pean battlefield but just the thoughts and opin- 
ions of a soldier on active service on what he is 
pleased to call the enemy. Of course the enemy 
is undoubtedly the German, and yet I have come 
to look at things a bit deeper since I left dear old, 
insular, Britain. I have been billeted in a 
French village for practically the whole winter, 
with several excursions to the trenches. But I 
have got to be fairly intimate with the French 
peasant-folk and the ‘“‘enemy” has stared at me 
through their eyes and tears. The real enemy is 
the haunting shadow of war, which has dwelt 
with this poor stricken France, and stopped her 
hearty laughter, bidding her remember the 
skeleton in the cupboard when she made holiday. 

As a lad at school, I thought of war as a ro- 
mantic adventure, where the brave soldier won 
his laurels, but now I know what France has 
known for many years, that war has no glory, 
only desolation and sorrow. The poor stricken 
cities of France and Belgium do not represent 
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glory and chivalry; when I first saw them I lost 
faith in either as regards warfare. The French 
peasant knew all this before I did, because it was 
the “coming true” of his nightmare. This war 
had to be, because Germania worshipped Mars 
and succumbed to her wishes. Germany must 
be punished for her paganism, and we mean to 
do it, but after; what then? Will the world nod 
her head and pass the time of day with this ter- 
rible Mars, or will the great nations place war 
where it should be, in hell, and make it possible 
for it to come to this world never again? Sureiy 
the U.S. A. will use her great influence to accom- 
plish this when the guns cease to roar, and see to 
it that the skeleton in the cupboard of all Euro- 
pean nations is properly buried, never to come 
and haunt us again. 

There, Sir, is an expression of opinion of a very 
humble “Tommy Atkins” who has seen what 
war is and trembles for humanity. I hope you 
will forgive this long-winded diatribe and also 
the fact that shortage of paper compels me to 
use both sides of the sheet. 

Thanking you again for your kindly gift, be- 
lieve me, Sir, ’ 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk—Obedience Forced or Free. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events Concerning Child Welfare. 


May be Local, State, National or International. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 910 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Ministry or Money-Making 


By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


As children progress beyond babyhood they 
begin to realize that footballs, candy, picture- 
books and roller-skates do not just happen, but 
that there are wonderful round pieces of metal 
which the store-man would rather have, however 
dingy, than any of these really desirable articles. 

This fact being fully grasped they quickly 
deduce the conclusion that it is well to have some 
of those magic-working discs on hand, and to be 
able to test their persuasive powers for themselves. 
Stray pennies begin to come their way. Among 
Bobbie’s Christmas gifts when he is eight is a 
little bank with a nickel or two to jingle inside. 
Marjorie finds a pretty purse containing a 
bright silver quarter. A thoughtless young 
uncle says, not long after : 

“Hey! Bobs, take this letter to the postman 
on your bike, will you? I missed him. Put 
this dime in your pocket for your trouble.”’ 

One momentous day, Robert, having attained 
the advanced age of nine, being requested to 
sweep the walks and mow the lawn, moves with 
unmistakable reluctance in place of his usual 
matter-of-course obedience, remarking: 

‘“‘Jamie Holmes’s father pays him for doing 
things around the place.”’ 

His astonished parent, unprepared for this 
development, maintains a discreet silence; but 
when at lunch the same day Marjorie announces: 

“Mother, Doris Dodge has a ‘lowance. I 
fink it’s a lot, too, maybe dollars and dollars, 
about a hundred.” 

“‘Humph!”’ jeers Bobbie, ‘you don’t know 
the diffrunce between a dollar and a penny!” 

“‘T do too!”’ asseverates injured Marjorie. “A 
penny has a man on it wiv fedders, and a dollar— 
a dollar has a lady. O mother, I 
*lowance; can I have one?”’ 

Over this juvenile controversy the father and 
mother exchange glances, perceiving that the 
whole vexed question of service and compen- 
sation—natural duty vs. personal acquisition— 
love or lucre, is opened up, and that the psycho- 
logic moment to think things out and establish 
certain rules has arrived. 

Marjorie might be put off and diverted without 
much trouble, provided the affluent Doris does 
not dwell too often upon her more fortunate cir- 
cumstances. But Bobbie is old enough to be 
dealt with seriously, as a reasonable being. 

What shall be said to him? 

Among other things the nature of the child 
will have to be considered, and by ten years his 
tendencies will ordinarily be sufficiently manifest 
to guide the parents somewhat in their decision. 
The financial circumstances of the family will 
also enter into the matter. But the introduction 
of the mercenary idea into the little circle, this 
first comparison of the familiar environment, 
the home customs, with those of other homes, 


want a 


ends inevitably a certain tender ideal phase \ 
which we part rather sadly. 

Children must be taught the value and ca: 
money, as well as of other possessions, but al 
with this must go on the mutual, gratuitu 
service of the home. They must not be suff 
to lose the joy of coéperation toward a comm» 
blessing and delight. 

Assuredly, in this day of lightly borne oblig 
tion and dissolving affections, we should lose no 
smallest, subtlest means of binding the different 
members of the family happily and effectively 
into the solid unit. 

From their earliest years I would encourage 
children to love and cherish their home, and 
count it a most precious privilege to contribute, 
each in his measure, to its maintenance and 
adornment. The idea of handing over a stated 
sum toa child for the performance of labors easily 
within his strength, and necessary for the com- 
fort and cheer of all the group, is somewhat repug- 
nant to me, it militates against the home feeling. 

I would much prefer to teach each child to be 
responsible for a specified part of the household 
labor, and then give each one an allowance, 
graduated according to age and needs. I would 
explain it to the children as a sort of profit- 
sharing enterprise; and I believe the psychologic 
effect would be immeasurably better on the un- 
folding intelligence than where every form and 
amount of service had its fixed stipend. We 
Americans need to guard ourselves, even from 
the cradle, from the degrading dollar worship 
which is so ready to taint the eager spirit of the 
young. 

Of course this allowance plan is only a round- 
about way of accomplishing the same thing, but 
it seems to put all on a loftier plane; it preserves 
a delicate sentiment, a bloom of affectionate de- 
votion, a purity of intention and relationship, 
one toward another, that is too precious to haz- 
ard. A truly filial attitude is a rare thing in 
these days of pampered youth and beckoning 
gayety. Pride in the home, and willingness to 
toil and sacrifice to keep it sweet and beautiful, 
is also rare, and worth cultivating early if we 
would bring it to lovely efflorescence in the 
marriageable man or maid. 

Sooner or later Bobbie must really begin to 
earn in earnest, and he will do it no less capably 
and faithfully coming from such a home as I 
picture. The main thing for which he will be 
laboring, the beloved spot where centers all his 
thought and effort, he has nurtured to hold 
worthy his best endeavors. 

In one family of my acquaintance the matter 
was settled in this fashion. The boys did what- 
ever outside work was required of them gratui- 
tously, but if the mother was without a maid and 
wanted windows washed or a floor scrubbed, the 
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boys did it for pay. If the girls swept walks, 
or watered flowers, or clipped grass borders, or 
groomed and fed the pony during the boys’ oc- 
casi nal absences, they received compensation. 
This worked very well. Later, at twelve to 
seveviteen and on, the boys found summer work 
at times away from home. 

\My own father, having no boys and anxious 
to teach my sister and myself the worth of 
money, gave us pay for mending grain sacks, of 
which he used a great many in his business of 
commission merchant. It was rather cumber- 
tedious work, and the bags were often 
soiled and smelly, but O how we enjoyed the 
sma!l sums accruing therefrom! 

Such a personal initiation into any one of the 
disagreeable but necessary labors connected with 
everyday life clarifies and enlarges our insight 
into truths and experiences with which all 
humans ought to be to some extent conversant. 
In no other way can we learn to deal intelli- 
gently and sympathetically with problems sure 
to be presented in adult years. 

In later youth, once this feeling of mutual 
claim and voluntary service has been estab- 
lished, young people can be depended upon to 


some, 
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settle small questions of remuneration for them- 
selves, with fairness and self-respect. I know 
a little boy, inclined to acquisitiveness, who, 
under the regime I have roughly outlined, evolved 
a lovely spirit of generosity and magnanimity. 
At a time of serious business reverses, entailing 
much anxiety on the parents, this boy at once, 
with the older children, gave up on his own ini- 
tiative his small monthly allowance; a deed in- 
volving more unselfishness and real heroism than 
we elders can understand until we force our recol- 
lection back into the dim ways of our distant 
childhood. : 

Later this same lad, still without his allowance, 
refused promptly and decidedly to accept pay 
from his older brother for the use of his bicycle, 
though he was very dependent on that vehicle 
for much of the enjoyment of his vacation days, 
and for the speedy execution of many of his small 
affairs. 

To preserve our dealings with questions of 
income and expenditure from too strong a flavor 
of pure barter, to present an unflinching front to 
plutocratic standards—these aims deserve un- 
sleeping effort. 


National Association of Audubon Societies Increases Its Facilities for 


the Benefit of teachers 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties has increased its staff and its office facili- 
ties in order to meet the demand made upon it 
by teachers for bird-study material. The in- 
terest in the economic uses of birds has been 
especially stimulated by the food conservation 
problem of the European war, and applications 
for authoritative information have been coming 
to the Association from educators in ail parts of 
the United States and Canada. In order to 
comply promptly with these numerous requests 
the National Association of Audubon Societies 
has thoroughly reorganized its work with the 
Junior Audubon Classes. 

Correspondence from teachers will. receive 
prompt attention. Educators residing within 
the metropolitan zone, or visiting the city, who 
may find it convenient to call at the office of the 
Association, at No. 1974 Broadway, to obtain 
material in person, or confer with the members 
of the Association’s staff, will find a cordial wel- 
COTE 

{he Association this year has issued a new 

rics of eight leaflets for the use of the Junior 

ses. These leaflets describe the bald eagle, 
egret, meadowlark, bobolink, downy wood- 

‘cker, scarlet tanager, towhee, and _ white- 

toated sparrow. Special stress is laid upon 

lescription of the eagle, for the entrance of 
United States into war has concentrated 
h attention upon the bird which serves as our 


national emblem. The studies of the eagle are 
based upon personal observation, and upon a 
digest of the highest authorities. Each leaflet is 
accompanied by a richly and truthfully colored 
portrait of the bird treated, and also a repro- 
duction of an outline drawing, which school 
pupils may paint for themselves. 

In connection with the Junior work the Asso- 
ciation has also printed a folder of heavy card- 
board, arranged as a cabinet in which are dis- 
played pictures of seventy-four birds in the 
natural hues of their plumage. These cabinets 
will help bird-students in recognizing the various 
species in their travels about the city, or in the 
parks and woods. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage 
and others the National Association “has been 
able to furnish these publications at a merely 
nominal charge of 10 cents for the series, which 
is about one half the actual cost. The associa- 
tion’s plan is offered to all teachers who are wil- 
ling to conduct simple bird-study classes of fifteen 
pupils or more. They not only assume no ex- 
pense, but receive much valuable material free, 
including the magazine Bird-Lore, by sending the 
$1.50 collected from a class. 

Teachers will greatly assist the Association by 
interesting their pupils in the distribution of the 
cloth posters which may be tacked to trees and 
fences. These posters are furnished in two 
languages, and bear a comprehensive statement 
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of the value of birds as destroyers of insects and 
weed seeds, and a warning against their destruc- 
tion. The posters will be sent free to persons 
who will see that they are displayed in appropri- 
ate places. 

To assist educational institutions of New 
York state in their work, the Association has 
arranged that a special lecturer, Mrs. M. S. 
Sage, who for several years has been promoting 
the interest of bird-protection throughout the 
Empire State, will devote her entire attention to 
the schools of the metropolis. She will deliver 
lectures to claSses, as well as at private houses. 

The friends of the cause of bird-protection will 
be interested to know that last year more than 
261,000 school children joined the Junior Classes, 
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and that the indications for the year of 19. 18 
show that the membership in this departme _ of 
the Association's work is likely to reach 300. 0 
judging by the applications already received. 

As long as the Association’s special func - {for 
this work hold out, the offer herewith ma. js 
open to every teacher in the United States 
Canada. It is suggested that upon readin, 
notice she immediately collect the dues of (| 
fifteen members of her class and send then 
and thus receive the material at once. } 
further information will be gladly furnished 1; 
request. 


’ 


T. GILBERT PEARSON, 


Secretar 
1974 BROADWAY, NEW York CITy 


A Call to the Colors for the Teachers of the United States 


By Mary C. C. BRADFORD 


President of the National Education Association. 


To the School Teachers of the United States: 

You are hereby called to the Colors of the 
American Republic. The teaching force of the 
United States is summoned to serve anew in the 
great world crisis that is at hand. The war for 
human freedom can not be won unless the army 
of soldiers of the common good—the public- 
school army—gives the fullest measure of 
sacrifice and service. Still more important, a 
new and fairer civilization will not take the place 
of the one that has broken down under the stress 
of conflict unless the molders of the soul-stuff of 
the world—teachers—dedicate themselves afresh 
to the mighty task of rebuilding the national 
institutions as an expression of the highest ideal 
of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizen- 
ship. The children are little citizens and must 
be guided in such present experiences as will 
make certain their future dedication to the 
welfare of the Republic. The Junior Member- 
ship of the Red Cross, through the School 
Auxiliary, offers an  unsurpassable medium 
through which the patriotic activities of the 


children can make themselves felt. Beginning 
with Lincoln’s Birthday and lasting until Wash- 
ington’s Birthday a nation-wide effort is to be 
made in behalf of increasing the Junior Mem- 
bership. This call to the Colors is for your 
service in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers 
every teacher in the land the high privilege of 
participation in this great campaign. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the 
great ideals through which Today is acting on 
Tomorrow to the end that Tomorrow may see 
the sunrise of a world life dedicated to straight 
thinking, hard work, mighty loving. 

You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of 
America, by the needs of childhood, by the Soul 
of Civilization. Yours is the privilege of sacri- 
ficing, serving, and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. | 
thank you for the way in which you are certain 
to rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of Common Good! 
Civilization! 


World! 


Rebuilders of 
Molders of the Destiny of the 
Your great task is ready. Assume it. 


Stop Chopping Off Your Years 


Overeating is a dear pleasure. 

Its price is fearful to contemplate. 

It steals your energy, your enthusiasm. It 
makes life a dull, monotonous, joyless existence. 

So much for the cost of irrational eating while 
you live. 

But it steals years of your life. 

Some sacrifice to unscientific eating ten years 


cf life, others twenty, thirty, forty, and in some 
extreme cases more than double this number of 
years. 

A man of twenty may lose his life through 
overeating, while a scientific selection of foods, 
in quantity and quality, might have prolonged 
his years to a hundred and twenty. 

Man is indeed what food makes of him. 
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Twenty-Second Annual Child-Welfare Conference National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 26-March 2 


Note Change of Time and Place of National Convention 


‘The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations will meet in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 26 to March 2—combining 
the usual conference in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association and the regular annual 
convention of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Atlanta was the place selected for the Na- 
tional Education Association convention, but 
owing to the cantonment there it was impossible 
to provide hotel accommodation, and they had 
to find another place. Atlantic City was chosen, 
and all plans for the Conference of the Mothers’ 
Congress were arranged. 

When the National Board met, the Govern- 
ment control of railroads, the difficulty of travel, 
and the request that all unnecessary travel be 
avoided, led the Board to decide that the Con- 
ference in Atlantic City should be made the 
annual convention. 

Another reason for it was the fact that it was 
in February, 1897, just 21 years ago, that the 
Congress was organized, and the anniversary 
should receive more than passing notice. 

Albany, which was preparing for entertain- 
ment of the Congress, while disappointed con- 
siders the decision wise. 


RATES BY THE DAy 
A—American Plan 
E—European Plan 
Rooms witHout Private Bath 
For For 
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‘ Extra 
Single Double Double Large 
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South Carolina Ave.: 
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Ocean Ave.: 
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Kentucky Ave.: 
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Illinois Ave.: 
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4.00 
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6.00 
5.00 
. 3.00 3.50 6.00 
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One Person 


Single Double 
Room Room 
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Double Large 
Room Room 
South Carolina Ave.: 


A—WARWICK......$3.50 $4.00 
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E—WESTMINSTER... 
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$6.00 $7.00 


Michigan Ave.:. 
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E—ARLINGTON..... 

Mass. Ave.: 
A—PHILLIPS 


Virginia ‘Ave.: 

A—GRAND 
ATLANTIC 

E—J ACKSON 
A—BOTHWELL 
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ARIZONA 


The Arizona Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will 


I 


‘| their Annual Convention February 14th in the Administration Auditorium, Phoenix, Arizona. 














State News 


Alabama, California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington State. 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE 

The Parent-Teacher Association in this city 
have secured the services of Dr. Carl Groté as 
all-time health officer. We are indeed fortunate 
in having him, as his splendid work in his home 
county (Walker, in this state) has been com- 
mented on and referred to as the best and most 
efficient in the South. 

With our compulsory education law going into 
effect on November 11, it was found necessary 
to appoint a truant officer. Mrs. T. A. Rankin 
fills that position most efficiently. 

Another important thing is the establishment 
of a lunch room at the Grammar School. A 
capable woman is in charge under a salary, and 
at serving time each day is assisted by members 
from the association Free lunch is served to 
children who are not able to pay. 

It was found necessary to raise funds to meet 
expenses in connection with furnishing and 
buying supplies for the lunch room; also buying 
clothing and books for needy children, so on 
December 7 the association gave a turkey dinner 
and oyster supper which netted about $100. 

On Christmas eve a committee met and filled 
about seventy-five stockings and delivered them 
to children of our city whom Santa Claus might 
overlook. The happy little faces of the children 
who received those stockings was ample reward 
for the trouble taken in doing that work. 


CALIFORNIA 
THE PERIL OF SILENCE 
By LULU: H. PETERS, M.D., 
Chairman Hygiene and Health 


“In every large city throughout the land, 
thousands of young women are so set aside as 
outcasts from decent society, that it is considered 
an impropriety to speak the very word which 
designates them. Lecky calls this type of 
woman ‘the most mournful and the most awful 
figure in all history ... she remains, while 
creeds in civilization rise and fall—the eternal 
sacrifice of humanity, blasted for the sins of the 
people.’”’ 

Thus speaks Jane Addams in her book “‘A 
New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.”’ 

Blasted for the sins of the people! We are 
beginning to realize that the chief sin which has 
devastated these human lives is the sin of silence 
concerning the most important system of life. 
The system upon which more than any other 
depends the physical, mental and moral health 
of the individual. Until recently—until the 
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fearful havoc caused by this silence—th« 


ze 
percentage of operations, especially on w = 
the sterility, the invalidism, the blindnes-. the 
many lives robbed of every vestige of ho -nan 
happiness by the scourges of venereal disea | s— 
until this has become known, the teaching ©. sex 


knowledge to the child has been carefully ay \ed 
That is, avoided by the parents! Not av. led 
by the street and school companions, obs ene 
literature, quacks and charlatans from wiiom 
only vicious and lewd ideas are gained. \o, 
that is where the majority of children get t heir 
knowledge of life—their knowledge of the force 
which is universal in all nature, which, correctly 
understood, is the force which underlies all 
progress, and upon which the happiness of human 
life is based—the sex force, which may be com- 
pared to electricity, which, in the form of light- 
ning, uncontrolled, is most horribly destructive, 
but under control is the greatest force for ad- 
vancement is the world. 

Our world crisis has brought the subject of 
sex instruction very urgently to the front. Re- 
liable authorities have told us that during the 
first eighteen months of the war in some of the 
nations there were more men incapacitated for 
service by venereal diseases contracted at the 
mobilization camps, than all the fighting at the 
front. In all the armies venereal disease has 
increased at a fearful rate. This will be spread 
to innocent women and children after the war, 
and later in life will be manifested in the horrible 
manner that syphilis devastates. All this a 
penalty of society for not recognizing the impor- 
tance of sex instruction to the child! 

Emphasis must be laid upon the point that the 
instruction must be given in childhood. The 
proper knowledge of sex as a necessary system 
to build the growing boy and girl to strong, 
vigorous mental and physical health, and as a 
sacred trust for future generations, and that sex 
and parenthood are synonymous, must be a part 
of their mental life well established before 
puberty. Psychiatrists have shown us that 
many of the mental diseases which we formerly 
thought were due to heredity are now known to 
be due to injurious habits of thought, especially 
on sex, and that this injurious foundation may 
be laid at an extremely early age. There is no 
higher duty of parents than to establish close 
bonds of sympathy and understanding with 
their children, so that the sex difficulties may be 
discussed frankly and wholesomely, before they 
give rise to permanent trends in the mental life. 

But we are confronted with the fact that 
ninety per cent. of the parents do not have the 
knowledge, nor do they know how toteach. We 
can hope for little for the parents of the next 
generation unless the children, the future parents, 
are given the instruction in the public schools. 
It may have to be given by specially prepared 
teachers, but it should be a part of the course of 
elementary hygiene and not as a special subject. 
The public schools are universal and if the child 
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structed properly on this most important 
ct of life as he is on other subjects, his mind 
be disciplined to self-control and the secret 
ercurrents of corrupt knowledge will cease. 
normal curiosity concerning the facts of life 
be satisfied. 

|-ducation, of course, will not lessen the evils 
of prostitution which are due to the many feeble- 
minded, the thirty-three and a third per cent. 
which eugenists tell us constitutes the percent- 
age in these ranks. These adult children must 
be cared for where their unmoral nature can do 
no harm. : 

(he prostitution due to economic conditions, 
poverty, hunger, and other by-products of 
despair will have to be abolished by a reorgani- 
zation of social life, so that ‘the profit of the 
traftickers and the hunger of the victims cease. 

While we are waiting for society to recognize 
that universal instruction must be a part of our 
educational system, we must do our share to 
educate the parents of to-day. Especially 
should the parent-teachers’ organizations be 
active. As Chairman of Sex Hygiene of the 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, First District, | have sug- 
gested the following for this year’s work: 

First: Committees to be appointed in every 
organization to see that every mother or guardian 
of a child knows the importance and will study 
to instruct the child. This will mean constant 
work for this committee. 

Second: Meetings of the members to read and 
to discuss books and leaflets on the subject. 

Third: Coéperation with the Y. M. C. A. and 
other organizations for the protection of the 
soldiers and sailors and civilians against com- 
mercialized vice. 

Fourth: Instruction to bodies of young women 
in factories and stores and to other young women 
who, through ignorance and otherwise, will be a 
menace to themselves and to the manhood of the 
nation. 

Besides this work we hope to conduct a normal 
course so that many may be instructors and 
helpers in this very important and most vital 
movement to combat the evil we have generated 
through our false modesty and culpable silence. 


1,092 mothers are using the center provided 
by the Child Hygiene Department of the First 


| district California Congress of Mothers. At the 
\\hittier baby celebration 60 new mothers were 
helped. 

len days’ work was given to the Food Con- 
--rvation Pledge Drive by the Legislation Com- 
inittee and Patriotic Committee. 

The Los Angeles Federation of Parent-Teacher 
\ssociations has 117 Parent-Teacher Associa- 

ns with a membership of 9,000. 

Los Nietos, Monrovia, Pomona, San Gabriel, 

nta Monica and South Pasadena all reported 

r-service work of different kinds. 
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DELAWARE 


In Middletown, Delaware, November 26, the 
first county meeting of the New Castle County 
Conference of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations was held in Forest 
Presbyterian Church. More than a hundred 
visitors were present, every school in rural New 
Castle County being represented. 

Mrs. Edward Ladley, the president of the local 
Parent Teacher Association, gave a greeting. 

Mrs. Garrett S. Harrington, Delaware State 
president of the Association, told of the activities 
it will be well for local unions to carry on; of new 
duties brought to us because of the war; that 
special care be taken regarding the child laws of 
the state, and that a census of the children in 
the state be taken. 

Miss Katherine L. Hall, of Mt. Cuba, gave a 
report of the parent-teacher activities at Mt. 
Cuba—this being taken as a fair sample of the 
work being done by the different associations 
throughout the state. 

Mrs. John B. Cleaver, as County Chairman, 
presided at the first County Conference held in 
Delaware. She had on her program the new 
State Commissioner of Education, Prof. A. R. 
Spaid, the county superintendent, Prof. Cross, 
Dr. Andrew T. Smith, of West Chester Normal, 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff and Mrs. Walter E. Green- 
wood, Chairman of Chester County, Pa., Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The conference was 
marked by enthusiasm and the large number of 


parents and teachers who entered into the dis- 
cussions, 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH HoLps County CONFERENCE OF 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Representing the Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Chatham County, many of the members met 
at the public library for the first of the semi- 
annual meetings of the associations in the First 
District. The vice-president of the district, 
Mrs. Alexander Thesmar, presided. 

Organizing the first Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in the city in February, 1914, at Chatham 
School, Mrs. Thesmar told of the development of 
the work and the growth of theassociations until 
at the present time there are fourteen associa- 
tions in the city and the nearby places in Chat- 
ham County. Complimenting all of the asso- 
ciations on the great success of the school gar- 
dens, Mrs. Thesmar urged members to keep up 
this line of work but suggested that too much 
stress not be laid on the planting of fall vege- 
tables, which would in all probability be killed to 
the great discouragement of the children, but 
that through the fall and winter, the ground be 
prepared and put in right condition for the early 
planting in the spring. Work of the Red Cross 
unit formed among the associations with plans 


for even greater work during the winter was re- 
ported. 
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Superintendent of schools, Carleton B. Gib- 
son, said that one of the prime reasons for being 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations was to 
work out with the Board of Education public- 
school problems. He said that there are always 
problems to be solved and advancement to be 
made and that complementary effort on the part 
of the associations and the school management 
was the one important way of solving the prob- 
lems and making the surest advancement. 

Suggesting the betterment of children and 
the schools through the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Judge C. N. Fefdelson outlined 
several distinct phases of endeavor. One 
of these suggestions was the installation of a 
simple card system in each school by which a 
child might be greatly benefited by a knowledge 
on the part of the teacher of his home surround- 
ings. His name, age, address and complaint 
would be listed on a card, this card turned over 
to a visitor assigned by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of that particular school, the home visited 
and the result of the visit listed on the card and 
filed in the index for future reference. As 
juvenile delinquency usually comes from bad 
home conditions, Judge Feidelson suggested a 
strict enforcement of the existing child-labor 
laws and the influence on the part of the asso- 
ciations in urging the enforcement of these laws. 
Developing the school plant, developing its 
possibilities of usefulness and making it a com- 
munity center was another line of work suggested 
for the Parent-Teacher Associations. Widows’ 
pensions was one way suggested for keeping 
young girls at home who now, through necessity 
of earning a living, are forced to leave home at an 
early age to go to work. To get these, Judge 
Feidelson said that public sentiment must be 
awakened and fostered by conscientious think- 
ing and that the decided determination of such 
organizations as the Parent-Teacher Associations 
was one way to accomplish this. 

That the Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been worth while and that they are a power in 
the community was very clearly shown in the 
reports given by the presidents of the different 
associations. As each report was given, the 
representatives of the particular school stood 
and the number present from a!l the associations 
was sixty-eight. There were a number of 
visitors beside. 

We feel assured it cannot fail to interest each 
of you in the plans we have to help you with 
the best thoughts of skilled physicians and ca- 
pable nurses who will lecture in our meetings and 
are ready to answer questions any mother may 
ask about the proper care, feeding and clothing 
of her baby. At the meetings to be held twice 
a month discussions will be devoted mainly to 
the first three years of baby life. The subjects 
are divided into topics for each of the remaining 
months of the school year with two meetings in 
November. 





The Parent-Teacher Associations of Sav 
are making from 100 to 150 pairs of pajar — a 
month for the Red Cross, and are planning 
extensive garden work this spring. 


IDAHO 


It was in Portland at the National Con 
held in May, 1915, that the idea was conce: ed 
of a Parent’s Educational Bureau for the s 
of Idaho. 

Since then thoughts have been sent out © ad 
seed sown along that line at almost every «p- 
portunity. 

During the last session of the Legislature ‘he 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, in its editorial, 
urged the states to incorporate this work in tlicir 
Department of Health. 

The idea was grasped by the superintendent of 
child hygiene and she and the state president 
laid the matter before the Governor for his ap- 
proval and coéperation. 

Unfortunately it came too late to be put in the 
Governor’s message, so it was only a matter of 
seed-sowing there also, but we secured their 
promise of the use of the Legislative chambers 
with light, heat, janitor service and equipment 
furnished us for the temporary establishment of 
such a bureau, that they might see the workings 
thereof and be able to form an estimate of its 
value to the State. 

There was some delay in the matter owing to 
an epidemic among the children in the spring, 
but in August a very successful opening was 
effected with a Scientific Baby Test, Health Ex- 
hibit, and Food Demonstration (prepared by 
the superintendent of home economics) and the 
giving out of information and literature to the 
parents attending. 

In September during the State Fair the bureau 
was open three days, babies from over the state 
being examined each day. 

No prizes were given, however, it being deemed 
sufficient reward to the parents to know the actual 
condition and need of their baby. 

One each month has been held since and babies 
examined whose scores ranged from 79 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. 

Only four 100 per cent. babies, but a great 
many more who have been practically benefited 
by the knowledge gained. 

We have had the willing services of our local 
physicians gratis, insofar as they have been able 
to spare the time from their practice, which is 
heavier because of the number of their profession 
who have gone to the front. 

At best it is very uncertain and the work is 
rendered much more difficult than if an exam- 
ining board were maintained by the state. 

As a department of the State Board of Health 
it would be possible to keep open all the time 
with but little more expense to the state. 

Although the beginning has been small we 
feel that good has been accomplished and we hope 
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ventually have it on a permanent basis, since 
need and demand are apparent. 


IOWA 


ihe Iowa Branch of National Congress of 

Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held 
nnual meeting in Des Moines, where 17 years 
ago the lowa Congress was organized. 

the director, Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, told the 
mothers and teachers that the station needs 
their assistance and codperation to make it, which 
is the first of its kind in the country, attain its 
“This goal is for an increase in the num- 
ber of well-developed normal children and a de- 
crease in the number of handicaps which stand 
in the way—disease, physical defects, mental 
weakness, school retardation, social and moral 
retrogression and degeneration.” 

Education Committee (has a subcommittee on 
Home Credit): Mrs. A. M. Deyoe, chairman, 
recommended that every parent-teacher organi- 
zation study the development of vocational 
education; that one program be given to the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which provides federal aid 
for vocational schools and that they keep in 
touch with the movement for better rural and 
consolidated schools, study playground meth- 
ods and importance of recreational social-center 
activities to the community. 


goal. 


Rev. Laura B. Galer, of Mt. Pleasant, chair- , 


man of Religious Education Committee, offers lists 


of best books on religious training and suggests 
parents’ classes in churches for a broad study of 
this subject—also coéperation of such classea 
snd the State S. S. Association, which will send 
printed matter to each study group and to 


mothers’ clubs. The aim of the committee is 
“to assist parents in giving their children an 
early knowledge of God and of prayer through 
home instruction.’’ Mrs. S. E. Lincoln, of Des 
Moines, reported the part the Legislation Com- 
mittee had taken to secure a vital statistics law, 
which would place lowa in the national regis- 
tration area. ‘‘This bill failed of passage, but 
a Vital Statistics Law was enacted with the 
county as a unit of registration, which will go 
into effect January 1, 1918. The law estab- 
lishing a Child-Welfare Station for Research was 
enacted. We feel that the executive ability and 
personality of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis is responsible 
for the accomplishment of this great work.” 

lhe committee is continuing its work for a 
Vital statistics law, and trying to arouse public 
interest in laws for the betterment of the child. 


KENTUCKY 


it was largely the inspiration gained from at- 
ling the Third International Congress of 
\! thers that led me to accept the presidency 
0: our Parent-Teacher Association in February, 
I ). 
ve have a question box where members too 
id to tell aloud what they would like to dis- 


t 
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cuss are invited to drop their questions. We 
have made a house-to-house canvass to get the 
women to register and vote for a bond issue to 
enlarge the school building. Two hundred 
children were being taught in the basement in 
very unsanitary quarters. 

Owing to legal technicalities and advanced 
prices, work has just begun, and the funds will 
not be sufficient to entirely relieve the congestion. 

A kindergarten and playground supervisor 
are two other needs which we realize but cannot 
meet. However, ‘Rome was not built in a 
day,”’ and if we all live to be Methuselahs we 
may live to see our hopes realized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi is growing steadily in parent- 
teacher work. Calls come every day for help 
and we are utilizing every force to push along 
the child-welfare movement made so much more 
necessary by the present conditions. Have 
just succeeded in correlating our work with our 
public-health department, which will make us so 
much stronger, 

The President of the Mississippi Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
now also Chairman of the State Child-Welfare 
Department Woman’s Council of Defense. 

We are not strong but shall make every effort 
to push our way on into every nook and corner 
to aid the mothers and children so greatly in 
need. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey’s LATEst EFFORT FOR WAR 
RELIEF 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations at its annual 
meeting at Moorestown, November 10-11, 
voted to send a fully equipped ambulance to 
France as a Christmas present for her boys 
there. Almost before the chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the President, Mrs. Wel- 
lington Bechtel, had finished speaking, delegates 
all over the room began to rise and pledge their 
Associations for sums varying from $5 to $50, 
and inside of ten minutes over $800 of the 
$2,000 required had been pledged. At the close 
of the second day nearly $1,100 had een sub- 
scribed, all to be in the hands of the chairman of 
the fund, Mrs. Alexander Marcy, of Riverton, 
by December 15. The Corhmittee at once 
issued a circular letter to every Association and 
individual member of the Congress, which was 
sent out by the chairman of each County Coun- 
cil. At the same time the resolution was offered 
for the ambulance, another was made that any 
money left should go at once to the relief of 
Belgian children. 

So great has been the response that $2,890 has 
been received, the ambulance arranged for, and 
one payment of $500 has been made to the Bel- 
gian Relief Committee, the remainder to be paid 
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as soon as the affairs of the ambulance are quite 
settled and the Jast payment made on it, which 
it is expected will be in the near future. 

The value of the county organization was 
most successfully demonstrated in this work, the 
chairmen sharing the work of visiting the Asso- 
ciations, sending the letter above mentioned 
to them, and aiding in every way to collect the 
money by the time appointed. 


OHIO 


Mrs. J. WILLITTS 
PRESIDENT 


MESSAGE FROM SAWYER, 

Ohio is rejoicing over her admittance on 
November 28 into the Birth Registration Area. 
Now let us help to keep it and to profit by it. 
As a writing lesson in the schools the children 
could easily put down the names of all under 
eight years in their homes or homes of their 
neighbors not yet represented in school, or make 
it a note to their mother to do it. Thus the 
registrar of births could easily check off those 
not yet registered. A soldier gets $5 more for 
each dependent child, if registered, a widow $5 
more for each registered child—instances just 
now important. But the registrar obtains also 
the health, sanitary and other data, including 
keeping the child in school throughout the child- 
hood period, and learns about the physical 
supervision which is greatly needed in rural 
districts. Our War Council asks us to encourage 
and honor the nursing profession. It takes 
girls and women of superior intelligence to learn 
to properly care for the ill or wounded, and the 
nurse means just as much to the school and 
home as to the soldier on the battle front. In 
child hygiene you can have speakers and again 
literature. One thing is a free little Baby Book 
which would be most valuable to any young 
mother. The State Chairman of Child Hy- 
giene, Dr. Josephine Pierce, of Lima, is a doctor. 
She is also State Chairman of the Board of 
Health of the Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
National Chairman of the Bureau of Public 
Health of the American Osteopathic Association. 
Do not fail to consult her. 

Home and _ school gardens—Mrs. Howard 
Jones, of Circleville, assures us we must very 
soon begin to plan our spring gardening. It is 
going to be even more important than last year. 
We must consider how best to use every nook 
and corner, to have home-made hot beds, even 
if it be only a box in a sunny cellar window of 
tomato, cabbage, pepper, egg, lettuce and such 
plants. 

Council for defense-——We hope that every 
single woman finds some time for Red Cross and 
soldier work, but we want to take note of the 
Junior Red Cross now spreading rapidly. Even 
the small children are learning that they, too, 
can be a young bulwark helping to back up our 
soldier front. As your President lately heard a 
high Ohio officer declare, “It is not so much 
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what you send the soldier ‘over there’ to win: his 
war for the homes and children and the Dei. \c- 
racy of the world, but it is the psycholos . of 
the knowledge that they stand back of h 
Take an instance that occurred lately in 
Cincinnati schools. A call came for 
Christmas cards to go into gift boxes for 
soldiers in France. Every Art teacher 
scholar took Art periods and ‘got bu 
The children were enthused. They were as!od 
to put original drawings and rhymes. Think 
what childish lines like 

‘‘We're with you, pal, we know you're right, 

We know you're going to win this fight!’ 
would mean to some weary soldier so far away. 
Also consider what that personal touch did in 
patriotism for all those children. From that 
moment he appreciates more his responsibility, 
Mrs. Wm. Oxley Thompson is not only a mem- 
ber of the State Council for Defense, Woman's 
Committee, but an officer on it. 

The Vice-President-at-large, Mrs. J. H. Fran- 
cis, retains the work of State Chairman on Mem- 
bership, as she is very much alive to the value of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. This is partly 
due to the fact that she comes from California, 
where to have a school means to have the parents 
and teachers all working together. More than 
that, her husband is the Dr. Francis who was 
formerly the strongest advocate of coéperation 
between the homes and the schools in that splen- 
didly organized state and who made the Los 
Angeles schools famous. He insists that it was 
the community backing which made this pos- 
sible. Ohio appreciates the coming of these 
people into their midst with these wonderful 
ideas in their highly developed form, and knows 
he can do as much for Columbus if the capital 
city will only do her part, as the other progres- 
sive cities of the state are doing. To succeed 
you cannot appreciate too much what it means 
to get the interest of all the parents and all the 
teachers. Let each feel the helping hand of the 
other, our teachers, our parents, our children! 
Ask Mrs. Francis. She can tell you how. 

Child-Welfare Day.—It is time to begin plan- 
ning for the ‘‘Founder’s Day,’’ February 17. 
The National Chairman has very attractive 
booklets of programs she will send to any circle, 
showing a number of ways to observe the day. 
They usually take up a penny collection of the 
children to help them help others. 

The following officers were elected at the 
annual convention: Hon. Pres., Mrs. J. A. 
Jeffrey, Columbus; President, Mrs. W. H. Saw- 
yer, Central and Cardigan Aves., Columbus; 
Vice-President-at-large, Mrs. J. H. Fraiicis, 
880 E. Broad St., Columbus; Vice-Presidents— 
NE., Mrs. E. B. Haserodt, 1737 E. 7oth 5St., 
Cleveland; NW., Supt. E. L. Porter, Upper 
Sandusky; Central, Mrs. J. L. Burnett, 328 Co- 
lumbus St., Lancaster; East, Mrs. A. J. Day, 
437 Forrest Ave., Zanesville; SW., Mrs. L. C. 
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ore, 4227 Williamson Place, Cincinnati; 

isurer, Mrs. Wm. Meredith, Painesville; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Alan Flower, 
16:4 Neil Ave., Columbus; Recording Secretary, 
M Edward Southard, Marysville; Auditor, 
Mr-. F. A. Albrecht, 1220 E. 89th St., Cleveland; 
Councilors, Mrs. Frank Caldwell, 206 16th 
Avenue, Columbus; Miss M. Louise Armstrong, 
271 McGregor Ave., Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati is one of the notable new additions 
that has joined forces with the state. Mrs. 
L. C. Fillmore, President of the General Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati Mothers’ Clubs is now 
State Vice-President for the SW. District. 
Miss M. Louise Armstrong, Director of the 
Mothers’ Clubs of the public schools, a city 
officer, is a State Councilor. Miss Matilda 
Remy, Associate Principal of the Cincinnati 
Kindergarten Association Training School, is 
State Chairman of the Kindergarten Committee. 
Every school in Cincinnati by last report has a 
Junior Red Cross organization. While many 
Associations and others gave contributions to 
cover the poor children, yet many of the children, 
even poor ones, earned their 25 cents. 

In Marysville is another Association new to 
the state. The Association has taken a war 
orphan to support, the boys of the school have 
one and the girls care for still another one, 
mostly earning their money. Junior Red Cross 
flourishes there. 

In Cleveland the Associations are aiding in 
the Birth Registration now more important than 
ever. Anything that helps with the conserva- 
tion of the child, keeping him in school his full 
period, etc., isa real war measure. But this has 
also to deal with much more—hygiene in all its 
phases and other important child helps. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers will be held in Johnstown 
March 26, 27, 28. 

The Chamber of Commerce and superintend- 
ent of schools invited the convention to be held 
there in November, but owing to the removal 
of Mrs. Fothergill, the President, from the state 
it was impossible to make suitable arrangements 
at that time. 

Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, of Somerset, first Vice- 
President, is acting president. 

\t a recent meeting of the State Board mem- 
be were present from Pittsburgh, Somerset, 
Philadelphia, Swarthmore, Johnstown and 
Coatesville, which showed real devotion, for 
with zero temperature and trains hours behind 
time travel was difficult. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ive Rhode Island Congress of Mothers and 
Parcnt-Teacher Associations will celebrate its 

\\ anniversary in February. 
cre is continued interest in the membership 
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contest based on a per cent. increase from March 
28, 1917, to April 20, 1918. The Hope High 
School Parent-Teacher Association and Pippin 
Orchard Mothers’ Club have joined the Con- 
gress, 

During the Red Cross Drive the President of 
the Congress was on the executive committee 
and five teams of a captain and ten lieutenants 
each did efficient work. 

The patriotic benefits conducted by the Con- 
gress have resulted as follows: Camp Library 
Fund, $264.21; free wbol for Red Cross, $180.70; 
Children’s Work Red Cross, $11.90; Child-Wel- 
fare Work (Children’s Theatre), $170. 


TENNESSEE 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION FOR THE ELIZA- 
BETH HousE SocrIAL CENTER 


The organizing of a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation did more than might. be expected in 
White Bluff, Tennessee, a little town among the 
Ridge Lands. People never having heard of 
such a thing as a parent-teacher, the response 
was wonderful. Sixty people came to Elizabeth 
House Social Center, where the Tennessee Presi- 
dent talked of the need of Parent-Teachers. The 
fathers could hardly wait to organize and their 
enthusiastic spirit aroused everyone. One after 
another arose suggesting things to do for the com- 
munity. A committee was formed to give 
Elizabeth House Social Center a winter’s supply 
of wood, which came in promptly to the needy 
social workers. The Social Center House was 
in need of a fence. The men volunteered to put 
the fence up at once, taking their only holiday in 
sight to do it. Innumerable needs of children 
were freely discussed. The school will be a truly 
model one in two years—if all is done that was 
planned—the children will be perfect specimens, 
after tooth-brush brigades and military drills, 
to say nothing of parents learning how to be 
teachers, and teachers trying their best to be 
parents! 

Work is now being carried on in homes and 
schools of such a nature as these people never 
dreamed could happen in the little Ridge Land 
town of Tennessee—the incentive for which was 
certainly derived from our “ wake up” organiza- 
tion meeting. 


TEXAS 


Our Ninth Annual Child-Welfare Conference 
was pronounced by every one the most largely 
attended and successful meeting ever held. We 
had 255 delegates in attendance. Fort Worth 
sent sixteen. Our city superintendent and his 
wife went and stayed all the time. Dallas sent 
ten—the largest delegation ever sent. 

Our next state meeting will be held in Wichita 
Falls, the home of Mrs. Lee, our first District 
President and a real worker. We are sure 
of a great meeting. 

This War Work has greatly increased my work 
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in the Congress. There is so much more cor- 
respondence, and we are doing the Junior Red 
Cross work, Food Conservation and War 
Savings through our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and schools. 

The hearts of the members were saddened by 
the death of Mrs. Steere, Chairman of Kinder- 
garten Department, who died at her home in 
Fort Worth during the convention. Mrs. Steere 
was a graduate of National Kindergarten Col- 
lege, an enthusiastic promoter of kindergartens 
in Texas and as a member of the National Com- 
mittee for Coéperation with International Kin- 
dergarten Union she extended her efforts beyond 
the state. 


WASHINGTON 


THE New LECTURE BUREAU 


The Washington State Branch of the Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions has inaugurated a new department, which 
it is hoped will be of help to many circles that 
now find it difficult to get satisfactory speakers 
for their meetings. This is a Speakers’ Bureau 
or a clearing house of available speakers on sub- 
jects pertaining to child welfare. 

The plan is to list persons and the subjects 
upon which they will speak, and furnish these 
lists to the circles, so as to facilitate the securing 
of program material when this is desired. In 
each case the speaker will make no charge except 
for necessary expenses. The index of subjects 
will doubtless be a great help to many circles in 
planning community meetings and programs for 
special occasions, such as Child-Welfare Day. 
It is hoped that it may be possible to have this 
bureau furnishing subjects to the circles within 
a short time, and while it may not be able to list 
speakers who will be available in all parts of the 
state, a start will be made in this work in the 
very near future. Those who have speakers to 
suggest, or who need the suggestions ef the bureau 
in planning Parent-Teacher Association work, 
may communicate with the chairman of the new 
bureau, Superintendent C. E. Beach, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Spokane fathers and sons, numbering 300, with 
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a sprinkling of teachers and mothers, gathe | at 
the Lincoln School for a social conference. ich 
a success was this first attempt that a comm’ ‘ce, 
including the principal, a father and a son. «as 
appointed to arrange programs for future © et. 
ings. A feature of the evening was a priz for 
the tallest and shortest boy having a f. her 
present, flags for boys whose grandfathers « cre 
present, and flags for five boys who represen‘ ed 
the largest number from any one family having a 
father present. 

An event of more than ordinary interest was 
the handsome luncheon given at the Woman's 
Clubhouse, Tacoma, by the Pre-School Council. 
The council is a comparatively new organization, 
and the luncheon brought together for the first 
time women of the city who are giving special 
attention to this branch of work for children— 
the child under 6 years of age—and to whose 
interest and enthusiasm is due the rapid prog- 
ress of the pre-school movement. 

The fathers of Yesler Circle, Seattle, became 
so impressed with the need for manual training 
equipment that they organized, collected funds 
for materials, put up benches and donated car- 
penters’ tools. The mothers voted a sum of 
money for lumber, and asa result the boys of 
Yesler district have an added interest in the 
school work. 

From far-off Skagway, Alaska, comes the 
cheering news of a Parent-Teacher Association 
organization. The Skagway Parent-Teacher 
Association was organized three years ago, and 
was the first association of its kind in Alaska. 
Because of the success of the Skagway circle, 
other circles have been formed, and the work ac- 
complished by them has resulted in the building 
of a large modern school in Juneau and the author- 
ization by the Alaska Legislature of a college 
at Fairbanks. This success alone is sufficient 
to make the organization worth while. Douglas 
also has an unusually active Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The I. I. Stevens School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation claims the honor of having the best pre- 
pared school garden in Seattle, 500 bulbs alone 
having been planted by the school children. 


The Soul of Success 


= . . . . 
» Success without enthusiasm is absolutely im- 


possible. Therefore, the most precious posses- 
sion a man can have is what we ordinarily term 
the “Enthusiasm of Youth.’”’ It may at times 
be inconsistent because of lack of intelligent 
direction. It may bubble over when it should 
be repressed. But it is the spirit, the soul, that 
moves the world. 

If you want to live the Life of Achievement— 
if you want to be able to set a new goal after 


every victory won, strive with might and main 
to retain the enthusiasm of youth. 

With such a power you are master of every 
situation. Every day is a new experience: 
Your ardor is continuously keen. You are 
bright, alert and fully alive at all times. 

Life can never become gloomy, because you 
are young, regardless of your age. Nothing 
could make your life humdrum, prosaic, com- 
monplace. The spark of divinity is ever in your 
possession. 





